Trial ot Mary Blandy,

those days, Mr. Cranstoun told me. he had a secret to Impart to me,
and begg'd me not to be angry with him for it; adding, he knew I
had too much good sense to be so. The secret in short was this: he
had had a daughter by one Miss Capel, a year before he knew me;
and, as he pretended, all his friends had insisted upon his telling me
of it. To this I replied, t( Your follies, Cranstoun, have been very
great; but I hope you see them." "That I do," saicl he, "with
penitence and shame." "Then, sir, replied I, I freely forgive you;
but never shall, if you repeat these follies now after our acquaintance."
"If I do," said he, "I must be a villain; you alone can make me
happy in this world ; and, by following your example, I hope I shall
be happy in the next." Mr. Cranstoun gave my father the powder
in August 1750;, and stayed with him in Henley, as I believe, till some
day in the beginning of November, the same year. A day or two
after the. preceding dialogue, one morning I got up, and asked my
maid, " How Mr. Cranstoun did? " Who answered, "He is gone out
a walking, Madam." Upon this, I, as soon as I was drest, went up
into Mr. Cranstonn's room, to look out his lumen for my maid to
mend. I could not find it on the table, where it used to lie; and
seeing a key in his trunk, 1 opened it. The first thing I found there
was a letter from a hand 1 knew not, tho' he used always to give
me his letters to open, and that unasked by me. This I opened to
read, n,nd found it to come from a woman he kept. Having read it,
f shut the trunk, locked it fast, and put the key in my pocket. The
letter I left in the same place, where I found it. I then went down
to my father in his study, and asked him to come to breakfast. He
said, "No, not till Cranstoun returns home;" on which I retired into
the parlour. A few minutes after, Mr. Cranstoun and Mr. Littleton,
my father's clerk, both came in together. We all of us then went
to breakfast. My father said to me, soon after we sat down, " You
look very pale, Molly; what is the matter with you?" "I am not
very well, sir/' replied I. After we had breakfasted, my father and
his clerk went out of the room. I then gave Mr. Cranstoun the keys
of his trunk, and bade him be more careful for the future, and not
leave his letters so much exposed. At these words he almost fainted
away. He Rot op, and retired to his room immediately. I was going
to my own room, when he called to me, and begged me, for God's sake,
to come to him : which 1 instantly did. He then fell down on his knees
before me, and begged me, for God's sake, to forgive him; if I was
resolved to seo him no more. On this I told him I forgave him, but
introated him to make some excuse to leave Henley the next day:
"For 1 will not," said I, "expose you, if I can help it; and our
affair may seem to go off by degrees." The last words, seemingly
so confounded him, that he made me no answer, but threw himself on
the bed, crying out, " I am ruined, I am ruined. Oh Molly, you never
loved roe! " I then was upon the point of going out of the room,
without giving him any answer. Upon which" he got hold of my
gown, and swore, " He would not live till night, if I did not forgive
him." He bad me, "Remember my mother's last dying commands,
and reflect upon the pain it would give his mother." He protested
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